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Force Size as a Political Reaction 

""""' thlS CO "" P "°" ° f th < *»i« .-«i.i« process, lt u . 
— ^ ^ctatioo c, t „ ajor __ dMuions uhich detemine 

«- •« or . trattgle force deploy „ ents ^ ^ subjMt ^ ^ 

PoUcicaX i nflue „ ces a „ d ^ ^ o ^ urred ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 
-«- caw„ s ^ force sue ^ cw straKeic ^ ^ 

— .«- «. frtta . ca th e r than pre « de the pertloMt decisioM 

- P~ .- scale o f So.et ICBM a. ^ dcplow „ ts do ^ ^ 

-c„t .. *. M ,oc co„ fr o„tatio„s b et.ee„ c, tuo po _ ,„ the 
-03. it is a r oa S o„ 8ble inf e re „ ce ,„ evld _ ^ ^^ ^ 
• ^oc ioteroal pol]itical comUBent ^ i958 ^ effMting ^ ^^ 
-« in ■ Pcovio us plM f „ ICBM deployment ^ Jyear ^^ prMui6a[ed 
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in 1958 clearly made provision for . substantial deployment of 
-Wand intermediate-range (SS ., G flnd ss . 5s) raissnes ^ thfi EuropeaQ 
and Far East theaters, but despite some strong technical similarities 
in Che S y stemS involved (the SS-5 and SS-7), ICBM deployment was 
severely restricted and delayed. This political position was undermined 
by the u-2 incident in 1960, the Berlin crisis in 1961, and the Cuban 
crisis in 1962. Khrushchev was forced into a series of ad hoc adjustments 
to the intercontinental-range forces-off of the normal planning cycle. 
In the next formal plan, formulated and adopted in 1965. Khrushchev's 
successors programmed a strategic force apparently designed to match U.S. 
strategic deployments in overall force size and basic technical composi- 
tion. By 1965, these questions appear to have been decided at the 
authoritative political level, though technical implementation was just 
beginning. 

This political posture attributed to Khrushchev accounts in a 
straightforward way for the otherwise puzzling delay in ICBM deployment 
at a time when Soviet booster technology (specifically the SS-6) was 
being successfully demonstrated in the space program, when a major 
commitment to missile systems was being made in the extensive SS-4 and 
SS-5 deployments, and when the U.S. was undertaking crash efforts on 
behalf of the early ATLAS. TITAN, POLARIS, and MINUTEMAN programs. 
The argument also accounts for the gross disparity betveen the scale 
of deployment and its technical characteristics, since the assertion 
is that the Soviets simply deployed what was available at those points 
at which crisis events produced political shifts among the leadership. 
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The analysis can be pursued, however, beyond such arguments 
of general plausibility. It is possible to relate the observations 
of major changes in strategic deployment activities enumerated above to 
significant political events-notably meetings of the Communist Party 
Presidium, plenary sessions of the Central Committee, and Party 
Congresses which brought about publicly apparent changes in policy and 
changes in the status of major political figures. The correlation 
between these different sets of events is close enough over an extended 
period of time to imply clearly chat the political fortunes of Khrushchev 
and other major figures in the leadership were deeply affected by their 
position on strategic deployment questions, and that the U-2 incident, 
the Berlin crisis in 1961, and the Cuban missile crisis all had strong 
effects on the developing Soviet force posture. Some details of these 
events, which were not much more than isolated facts at the time, assume, 
far greater significance in light of the actual evolution of Soviet forces 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Khrushchev established his basic political position in working out 
the 7-year plan in 1958 and in adjusting the strategic deployment program 
undertaken in 1962. At both points some very sharp decisions were made. 
The cessation in 1958 of early construction activities at a number of 
sites presumably associated with the missile program indicates that the 
7-year plan formalized a reduction in the number of ICBM installations 
-- previously anticipated by the defense industry. During I960 and 1961 con- 
struction started a t an additional sec of s . tes> Qnly to be stopped 
again by the decisions of 1962. If one assumes that the first ICBM 
complex started, the 25-launch site complex at Yurya for the SS-7, was 
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indicative of the current plan, then the original deployment program 
before the cuts in 1962 must have been on the order of 600-700 missiles.* 
If the evidence from construction activities is fully credited, Khrushchev 
cut this program nearly in half by mid-1962-obviously a major political 
commitment. 

The available evidence will not sustain detailed reconstruction of 
domestic political calculations which Khrushchev might have made, but it 
is worth noting that the deployment pattern which he apparently intended 
to bring about implies a plausible strategic policy. If, as/Slam argues, 
West Germany and China were seen as the most serious, long-ten. political/ 
military threat to the Soviet Union, then dominance in the European and 
Far Eastern theaters was tha primary strategic requirement. 11 The 
extensive deployment of SS-As and SS-5s in the 7-year plan, together with 
the larger medium-range bomber program previously established, would 
provide some approximation of military superiority in these peripheral 
theaters. Simultaneous restraint in building intercontinental-range 
forces would be consistent with a long-term desire to see the more distant, 
politically less threatening, but militarily and economically more 
powerful United States gradually disengaged. This latter logic would 



Son I^Wh ccV * % lt6S f ° r Whlch there is some ^idence of associa- 
tion wxth the SS-6, SS-7, and SS-8 programs, there would have been jit 
complexes without the cutbacks. At 25 missiles per site this wouTdTield 

r£Zi: hv Jftl CmS ^^"l ^ mid - 1962 ' P-« P eding at a Struct on 
rate which would have provided an operational force of this size within a 
*" t0 3 -ygnIcn eriod - T "e 1958 decisions reallocated the SS-6 to the space 
the 8 sT 8 pro E S ra S m 3in : d V^ ?°*"**"° ""' The 1962 ^cision cLceU^ 
bevond llZlll ■ /I y \ XnClUding ' " far aS Can be J ud 8 ed ' Production 
' compJeti'on ZT, 1 * limited de P lo >™ nt a "^ to proceed to 

Z7itd tnTfi ?, Pr T f W3S e *P anded in increments during the 1960-62 
period and finally curtailed in late 1963. 



be encouraged by the serious question of resource constraints. Most 
recent estimates of Soviet military budgets of the period Indicate 
that they were roughly double what U.S. analysts then estimated them to 
be; moreover, the Soviet military sector was not (as then supposed in 
the United States) substantially more efficient than the civilian sector. 
Khrushchev's strong political commitment at the inception of the 7-year 
plan to increased agricultural production provided a strong incentive 
to adopt a strategic policy focused primarily on the peripheral theaters 
and dedicated to strategic, restraint and political detente with the 
United States. 

Since Khrushchev's diplomatic behavior, as documented in previous 
chapters, obviously did not express such sentiment, this analysis must 
assume the presence of strong political opposition to Khrushchev's 
defense policy within the Soviet leadership. The coincidence of crisis 
events, political shifts, and major strategic deployment decisions noted 
above provides circumstantial evidence that internal opposition did exist, 
that it was strong enough to force Khrushchev's aggressive behavior 
In Berlin and Cuba as a defensive reaction, and that the resulting 
strategic program was the net result of Khrushchev's unsuccessful efforts 
to preserve his strategic posture against proponents of larger forces 
directed against the United States. 



*Though the strategic programs were probably not large enough to have a 
major effect on the economy simply by virtue of their total cost, they 
did, require substantial allocations of critical assets— e.g., concrete, 
chemicals, automotive machinery, and skilled construction workers. 
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According to some informed accounts, Khrushchev lost political 
initiative with the U-2 incident, 12 and there is ample reason to accept 
that view. The U-2 affair threatened the position he was 
attempting to define — both his force programming commitments and the 
diplomatic posture he set at the Camp David meeting with Eisenhower 
in September 1959. Political consequences were immediately drawn. 
On 4 May 1960--3 days after the"U-2 was brought down-- a number of important 
personnel changes were effected at a plenary session of the Communist 
Party Central Committee. F.R. Kozlov was brought into the Party 
Secretariat, A.I. Kirichenko (a major Khrushchev ally) was demoted, and 
L.I. Brezhnev (then a Khrushchev protege) was eased out in a two-stage 
process. Two deputies of D. Ustinov (then head of the armaments 
industry)— V.N. Novikov and K.M. Gerasimov— were made respectively 
Chairman of the USSR Gosplan and Chairman of the RSFSR Gosplan— critical 
positions in the state planning apparatus. 

Kozlov (who at least subsequently had political ties with Ustinov) 
quickly moved to challenge Khrushchev's authority within the Party 
Secretariat, and Gosplan frustrated Khrushchev's attempts to reallocate 
investment from heavy industry to agricultural machinery. During late 



*It is interesting and probably significant that Khrushchev in the early 
days of the U-2 crisis gave it rather modest import and quickly suggested 
that President Eisenhower could not have known of the flight. He did not 
make a strong statement on the issue until after both/Dulles and Eisenhower 
had publicly stated their personal responsibility. Though conventional 
accounts attribute Khrushchev's early position to tactical maneuvering 
to trap the Americans Into making dramatically refutable explanations, 
it is also quite possible— and under this line of reasoning very plausible— 
that Khrushchev was offering a formula for quiet resolution or at least 
containment of the affair. If so, Eisenhower's public statement eliminated 
that possibility. 
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1960 and early 1961 a substantial increment was added to the ICBM 

deployment plan. Moreover, during May and June 1960 Anastas Mikoyan, spirit 

closely associated with Khrushchev in the Camp David meeting and in the/ 
the Presidium member most /of detente which surrounded it, disappeared 

firom activities of the Party leadership in an exercise of political 

retribution which struck indirectly at Khrushchev himself. 

If the U-2 affair was an embarrassment which gave both legitimacy 

and political position to opponents of Khrushchev's defense posture, 

the Berlin crisis in 1961 was a major defeat with observable consequences 

in the strategic program. .Khrushchev had to retreat from his virtual 

ultimatum and his intemperately proclaimed public commitment in the face 

of a newly clarified strategic situation-the United States enjoyed an. 

obvious and increasing advantage in intercontinental-range strategic 

forces, an advantage to which the Kennedy administration was apparently 

willing to appeal over Berlin. By a coincidence of timing, moreover, 

the retreat had to come in a particularly difficult internal political 

context— the 22nd Party Congress in the fall of 1961— which brought 

*As~noted-7n-O^Ter XI, the Kennedy administration did undertake 
^ SS in 1961 ot a s P eci *l Plan-separate from SIOP 62-for using 
Z Berlin e ^r^H 8ai "% C ^ ^J" Uni0n ln reSp ° nse to rallitar y a «ion 
Dlan lat^T a i 8 if 1 " en ° Ugh t0 ldentif y conceptually an attack 
Jitelli^r plaUSible - Thls « and the development of an accurate 
Unitl* It , aS f Ssment over the su ™er of 1961-showing a substantial 
United States advantage-created the conditions for serious political 
Soviet n Strateg1 ^ threat - The communication of such a threat to the 
haveL^T ""? d °"\ With di P lomatlc d «licacy and does not appear to 
have been formulated by Kennedy in anything more than very general 
l^th*/;; ^" 8 th3t c^" WGre inadverte "t means of communication 
_and that both because of his own political situation and because of 
the strategic position of the Soviet Union Khrushchev appears to have 
warj;^ 30 ^ 1 ? 3 ^ 17 Sensitlve - lc *« O^te Hkely that a stark threat 
was percexyed in Moscow. In retrospect, one can identifv a number of 
ways in which such a threat was communicated. (cont'd) 
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in u kJ i, k ? Ju }y 1961 Kenned X gave a speech on the Berlin crisis 
in which he invoked the strategic strength of the United States 
HlVil* ^ St? < 3 Str °" 8 P° lltlcal rationale for using it should 
the situation require it. In relating the most fundamental political 
principles to the Berlin confrontation and urging grim resolve o 
American people-even to the point of dwelling at some length on the 
ZtH y °f r nsCructin * fal l°»t shelters-Kennedy was clLriy warning 
that the crisis could develop into full strategic nuclear confrontation 
In September Georgi Bolshikov, editor of the magazine USSR, and MikhaSi 
Khalannov, chief of the Soviet press office, told PlerrrslilSr 
sTili\LT S l SeCTeta 7' th3C Krushchev ™ ""der great pressure to 
an ultimatu^'i 1 ," """"J " '"* ' th " Che * 5 July S P eech « "^erstood as 
JJeSe^erl^sTtt.r" ^ ^""^ C ° ^ PreSldent b * 

2) Through agents who had access to deliberations of the Berlin 
a»S M, , the , S ° VietS lGarned th3t thS alUes were Panning to send 
ZrlT.tr n 0Wn ChS AUt0b ° hn in the event of obstructions on the 

onni h u° UCeS 3nd thaC they would be instructed to fight if 

Se clear V i mD ^° U8 ? '"V^ f ° rce knew the C ° lumns would be defeated. 

,f " ^Plication of this inadvertent message was that larger forces 
would chen have been evoked-i.e., deliberate escalation. * 

special JH Se f e f " 1961 Khrushchev Co °* the initiative to set up a 
SforaJn? Z r ° f CO ™ ication s to discuss the Berlin situation without 

cofmunicLioL K S r V \ f ° rei8n ° ffiCeS - (Special arrangements for 
communications between the Heads of State had also been used in April 

Bernn) " 3 ?^ °' ^ ^ ° f PigS Crisis but had to be reactivated or 
f II e k attempting without satisfaction to use C.L. Sulzberger 

Personal itllT^ ' ^T^ ° n 29 S ^™ h " 1961 ™e Kennedy a l^ng 
ItllT* J e " er u frora his vacation villa on the Black Sea urging a 

S™if* ° f 1 the CrlSiS Via thC medium of these P ers °nal 1«2«. 

was alsVat mI "" r T T* ^ " 0CtOber "'l^ 1 ™ the Pres dent 
Snn»l ° i nation home. on Cape Cod. As a result of the delay 

22nd tU r tteT *""*"* Khrushchev apparently on the day befpre the 
22nd Party Congress opened. It was moderate in tone but contained some 
ore 3 !" H h3t r ld f! 3Ve bCen hi8hly P— ative to his o ""* 
pressured reader: 'It is not the remains of World War II (apparently 
ra heT^ C ° KhruSh ^ ev ' s «ai» J-tification for a Peace Treaty) £ut" 
rather the threat of World War III that concerns us all." "The 

M m inTof V ^ " t0 3 T Cleme ^ 7 are S ° dire -"" Given ^e delay, the 
u*p fh iCS , arrivai ' the P h "ses it contained, and the fact that it 
KPnnpSvV? 6 ^ el C ° StatG a " ""compromising political position, 
bas" U S ^;- My WeU h tl ^ inter P"ted as confirmation that the 

n hA - P ° n W3S t0 h ° ld firm against accommodation in Berlin 
W6 hints 1 ^ ? trategiC -P-iority. Khrushchev's reply on 9 November 

f!c* ZTil T Tl the C3Se - IC W3S t0 "& her in tone des Pite the 

rac. that it contirmed his abandonment of the December deadline for 
agreement, and it contained an interesting phrase: "I have no ground 
thP^^" furCher : Thcre is a Precipice behind." (The letters containing 

in d es :he ph K r : n s n: d ruL r :;)" e ^^^^ « «■■ — -p—? 
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further consolidation of Kozlov's administrative influence and an 

unfavorable test of strength for Khrushchev before the assembled party 

cadres. The consequences became apparent the following spring when 

the 1962 strategic force reprogramniing decisions were made. 

On 5 March 1962 at the opening of a special plenary session of the 

Central Committee on Agriculture, Khrushchev in the name of the Party 

Presidium outlined a program for increased production of agricultural 

machinery in service of better agricultural performance — his major 

political commitment. Four days later at the close of the session he 

sharply reversed his emphasis and warned: 

The officials in charge of agriculture ... must 
understand that the measures envisaged for strength- 
ening agriculture do not mean that we shall immediately 
divert funds away from industry and the reinforcement 
of the country's defence. 

This highly unusual shift in position was followed by a number of 

signs in April that major adjustments to the defense program were 

under way — press articles proclaiming the primacy of heavy industry 

and defense (principles Khrushchev had explicitly amended in promulgating 

the Seven-Year Plan); announcement of a 20-to-30 percent increase 

the 
in meat and dairy prices; cancellation of a plan to eliminate/ income 



♦Khrushchev launched a surprising and intense revitalization of his 
de-Stalinization campaign at the 22nd Party Congress (after conceding 
most of his Berlin position in his opening speech) . The campaign was 
almost certainly directed at his rivals who quickly contained it, with 
minimal result (the removal of Stalin from his mausoleum). To the cadres 
schooled in the subtleties of Party politics it is likely that the affair 
served as a measure of power and sent a message indicating Khrushchev's 
diminished authority. By early 1962 there were subtle signs in the Soviet 
press of Khrushchev's reduced prestige and a resurgence of the military. 
A number of Kozlov's former associates were promoted within the Party 
and the economic administration, and one of them, T.A. Grishmanov, became 
head of Gostsroy, the building industry, replacing a personal friend of 
Khrushchev's. See Tatu, p. 137. 
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tax (with which Khrushchev had been closely associated); and the 
replacement of the commander of the Strategic Rocket Forces, 
K.S. Moskalenko. Though it requires some speculation, it does appear 
that the sequence of decisions in March and April 1962 involved a major 
struggle between Khrushchev and his Presidium colleagues over defense 
policy, and that the puzzling elements of the resulting program came 
about because neither side could exercise full political authority. 

If one assumes that Khrushchev, under sharp political challenge 
in che spring of 1962, was attempting to reassert his authority and 
still preserve his basic position on defense policy (the one objective 
probably requiring the other by that time) then a reasonably consistent 
pattern can be constructed from the activities which followed. Under the 
political circumstances, his obvious need would be to provide an 
immediately credible military response to the U.S. strategic forces 
stationed outside of the peripheral theaters, but without simply acceding 
to the large strategic forces deployment plan he had been resisting. It 
is quite possible that he sought to do this by adopting the strong theory 
of strategic warfare outlined above, namely, defense against the U.S. 
strategic forces by preemptive attack directed at the command and control 
systems. This .ould not require full matching of the large U.S. program; 
it could well prevent the worst case-, f ul i y coordinated first-strike by 
the entire U.S. force structure-and it would give some chance of decisive 
success, however small, should war be forced on an unwilling Soviet Union 
as it had been in the past. The Cuban deployment was of the appropriate 
size to cover SAC bases on the first volley, and of the two targets 
definitely identified, one was a SAC base. Though there were obvious 
684 
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and major benefits to the fact that missiles fired from Cuba would give 
very little warning, it was nonetheless true that U.S. bombers could 
be dispersed and that the actual operational plan for bomber attack 
was heavily dependent on staging bases in the peripheral theaters which 
were already covered by Soviet forces. What could not readily move 
and was not in the theaters was the SAC command structure. Targeting 
Che command structure would help explain why the Soviets would undertake 
the very risky Cuban deployment at the same time they were halting 
construction work on a number of SS-8 sices. If simple numbers of 
strategic missiles had been the issue, it would have been both faster 
and safer to finish the ICBM sites already under construction, perhaps 
on an accelerated schedule. 

Co™ and structure targetlng derivK furcher substance fw _ ^^ ^ 
«« in 1.62, ln addItion to t „ e ad . ustBents ^ the Sovict Bissiie 
deploys des „ lbed ,^„ Mm , ractlMWiM lnyolving 




specia! cruxes. st ar t «a ,„ 1962 , uare , uickly ^.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the ,e.r but Mr . thc „ aba „ donad „ y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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and SS-9 deployment was begun. The critical question of their 

firing orientation is uncertain, but technically plausible assumptions 

can be adopted to produce a consistent interpretation for all 9 

sices; namely, that they were intended to cover prominent sea approaches 

(and hence the most plausible POLARIS flight corridors) with missiles 

capable of propagating EMP effects. The shortlived and peculiar character 

of this program, and its disappearance with the obvious force reprogram- 

ming which occurred after the Cuban missile crisis, could be interpreted 

as further evidence that Khrushchev in extremis in 1962 did adopt the 

anticommand/control strategy, which provided the underlying purpose of 

the force adjustments undertaken during the year. 

As this scenario is then played out, the outcome of the Cuban 
crisis — another major blow to Khrushchev's position — provided his 
opponents with the means both of forcing an accelerated increase in the 
ICBM and SLBM deployment and of removing Khrushchev from the leadership. 
At an enlarged Presidium meeting in February 1963, with Kozlov leading 
a majority opposition, Khrushchev was forced into reversals of policy 
on de-Stalinization, on China, and on detente. At a Presidium meeting 
in March 1963, Ustinov was appointed First Deputy Prime Minister and 
installed as head of a newly created central planning unit (Supreme 
Sovnarkhoz) , clearly designed to reverse Khrushchev's previous defense 
policy at the same time. Objective evidence indicates that the major' 
addition to the strategic force deployment entailed in the acceleration 
the program^tfiMJ HBHHHKtt0MHPQHHflH& 
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third quarter of 1963, and it is a fair presumption to trace it back to 
these personnel changes made in March. 

The natural progress of events, one may infer, was interrupted 
by Kozlov's stroke in April 1963, which removed the key figure f^Nfe 
opposingj£0|^ and probably affected the schedule to replace Khrushchev. 
The political disruption caused by Kozlov's illness gave Khrushchev 
a reprieve and may well be the basic rearon whv the deployment of the 
SS-11 force clearly occurred in two separate phases. However, it was 
Brezhnev, with longstanding ties to the critical defense industry center 
a t m JJp who eventually became Khrushchev's successor, more 
as a beneficiary of the opposition than as prime mover. Afterward, 
during the preparation of a new 5-year plan in 1965, the second half of 
the SS-11 deployment was added to the force structure. 



*It is possible to speculate that there were political connections during 
this period between major Party leaders and certain missile system design 
bureaus and that .these associations influenced the course of events . 



**Tatu, op cit, pp. 399ff, traces details of Khrushchev's removal in 
October of 1964 which suggest that Srezhnev was certainly not the sole 
actor and probably not the dominant one. 
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» this interpretation of t| „ st , qucncc al dccUion5 uMch ^^ 
<« the main h ody of tto SoWet scratcgic forccs u accurate ^ ^ f 

a number of up!!,.,,.,,. c „ bo , ram roearding ^^ £haracter ^ t ^ 

Pr08r °"- "'"• " """-Sir '-- '"- - '««-! Political 
s«ate ey of disengaging the „„ lted states fnm the peripherai ^^ 

then i« U u„l lk el y that hI . oppone „ ts ,„ urgIng ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

he y ond arguments f „ parUy ulth ^ united ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-essar y t0 do so in order to define a cuar aiternat ^ ^^ 

and aspirants t0 broad pollUcal po „ er uouid have a ^^^ ^^ ^ 

« decide the underlyi „ g tradeof£s betuoen ^^^^^ w ^ ^^ 

«d militar, sectors „ ote starUy than circunstance= required ^^ 

-r, whatever Koalov had in mlnd> the uittaate successo ^ ^^ 

"as a moderate figure in the deb 

oace, as far as can be judged. He had _ 
close ties to Khrushchev earlv i„ t, ■ C 

lY in "" ""« and distanced himself from ^ 
Khrushchev's position gradually. 

Second, it is l lkely that ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 
the dehate surrounding the Pive-Vear Plan i„ WM brought a resolution 
» ^e basic ,„e st i„ n of force siae which uas stable to a flrst 
application. Kos y8 i„. identified „ith the cause of greater ^ tot 
in the consumer eco„om y throughout the events described and installed 
as head of the government under the collective leadership arrangement 

he clean, had to accede to the additional increment in strategic forces 
and the resource fl „ r e,„ired, his continuation in office attests to the 
i»porta„ce of the position he represented. 
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Supporting these assertions is the fact that no new complexes 
have been added to the Soviet land-based forces that cannot be readily 
associated with decisions reached in 1965 or before. Though the main 
bulk of Soviet deployment actually occurred after 1965, it did so within 
the basic structure of installations established. Adjustments to the 
ICBM forces after that date all either obviously or plausibly have been 
planned as replacements for previously deployed forces. 

Finally, it seems likely, particularly in the light of evidence 
from subsequent generation weapons noted below, that the increase in 
strategic forces effected against Khrushchev's resistance was simply 
grafted onto the deployed force structure without any elaborate or precise 
interpretation of its strategic significance. During the period of strueele, 
the eventual victors appear to have been more in the position of opposing, 
resisting, criticizing high level policy than formulating it. It seems 
very likely that the central focus on peripheral theaters carried through 
the increases in intercontinental-range forces. Though the matter is 
inherently more obscure, it is at least quite plausible that a focus on 
command/control targets in dealing with thf U.S. strategic forces carried 
through as well. Traces of both themes are present in subsequent strategic 
force activities. 



& 



*Because submarines are not deployed in complexes, this argument 
cannot be extended to SLBM deployments, and it is therefore less clear 
that SLBM force levels were also set in 1965. The construction 
facilities for the submarine force were substantially in place by that 
date, however. 
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